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of their consumption as indicated in the tables is indeed striking. If consumers are to enjoy a variety of food and other commodities throughout the year while farmers harvest and dispose of their crops and live stock in periods of alternating plenty and scarcity, storing must be performed by some one between farmers and consumers.
Consider the relation of storing to the production and consumption of butter.1 "The vast majority of small creameries, turning out more than half of the creamery butter of the country, have not developed adequate or efficient methods of selling their butter. Undoubtedly one cause for this condition has been the small average volume of butter made by them. Receiving butterfat from farmers in amounts which vary monthly from three fifths to more than one and a half times the average monthly production for the year, small creameries, having no inclination nor facilities to store their output, have been accustomed to sell it at once. Since they have not themselves found the retailer to whom most butter goes before reaching consumers, a group of middlemen known as wholesale receivers has come into the field to specialize in finding buyers for the output of the small creameries. These wholesalers receive butter from the creameries in large or small amounts according to the months in which creameries make large or small quantities. But in selling butter, wholesalers are unable to dispose of as large quantities in the summer as they receive. This condition is unavoidable because consumers eat butter in about the same quantity the year round, while farmers and creameries produce the butter chiefly in the summer. (See Fig. 23.) The consumer does not buy butter except as he uses it. The retail store caters to the consumer, and since it has no facilities for storing any important quantity of butter, it is obliged to buy only such amounts as it can sell within a few days or a week. The wholesaler,
1 Kansas Exp. Sta. Bui. 216, pp. 56-63.